I3a             SIR  MARTIN  FROBISHER
money, reposed in the Tower beside the pearl-ropes and
emeralds of the House of Burgundy. But Don Antonio
knew perfectly well that such things as jewels were of
small use to him who had no throne, and were well
pledged for ships and guns with men to work them.
With justifiable but indiscreet bravado Frobisher, with
Don Antonio on board, sailed down the Thames with
the Portuguese ensign over the poop, and joined Drake
and Hawkins in Plymouth.
Trouble at once ensued. The Spanish ambassador
was not the man to overlook what he regarded as en-
couraging an impudent rebel. Orders came from the
Queen that the squadron was not to sail. Drake and
Hawkins were so notoriously the scourge of Spain, their
sentiments and exploits were so well known, their pas-
sion for "singeing his beard" the talk of every tavern
in England, that they were peremptorily ordered to
leave Don Antonio to his own devices. The ships re-
mained in harbour, and Frobisher, as far as we know,
stood by.
There was nothing else at the time for him to do.
He had been unable to get legal possession of the estates
conferred upon him by the Queen, and the reversion
of a clerkship in the navy, to which she had appointed
him, was entirely valueless until the actual incumbent,
one "G. W." should die.
There are two reasons for supposing that Frobisher
was with the small squadron which sailed from Ply-
mouth the following year (1582) and, joining the
French in St Michael's, in the Azores, participated in
the overwhelming defeat inflicted by the Spanish navy.
We do not hear of him anywhere else and it was not
an exploit which any competent seaman would be likely
to publish abroad.
Catherine de Medici received the unhappy pretender
once more* for he had been on the verge of penury in